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FORESIGHT OF RELIGIOUS SERVICE. 


In the last number of this series was related 
the remarkable experience of Stephen Grellet ; 
who, when apparently nigh unto death by sick- 
ness, had opened to his mental vision a wide 
scene of gospel labor which was to be performed 
ere his work on earth was finished, and he pre- 
pared to receive the welcome message, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant—enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” At different times in the 
course of his subsequent life, similar openings 
were vouchsafed to him. 

When travelling as a minister in the Western 
States, then newly settled, in 1809, he met with 
many hardships and much exposure, at times 
having very little food, and even, as he says, 
“being obliged to chew the bark of wood for a 
meal.” His exercise of mind added to fatigue 
and exposure so pressed upon him, that at the 
close of a meeting at Cxesar’s Creek, in Western 
Ohio, he fainted. After resting, he proceeded on 
his journey to Fairfield, where symptoms of a 
fever prevailing in the neighborhood, joined to 
inflammation of the lungs, rendered him unable 
to travel further. Whilst sitting in an appointed 
meeting, his Journal says, under date of 4th of 
Ninth Month:—*I became convinced that it 
would be in vain for me to attempt to proceed 
any further at present, and that I must be re- 
signed, if it was my dear Master’s will, to lay 
down my earthly tabernacle in these distant 
parts, far separated from my dear wife and near 
friends. I was then engaged on bended knees, 
with fervency of spirit, to supplicate for resigna- 
tion to the Lord’s will, whether it might be a 
continuation of my life, to have it devoted to the 
service of my Saviour and Redeemer, or now to 
lay it down, amidst my engagements in advo- 
cating his blessed cause of righteousness and 
Truth; I interceded also for ‘all those among 
whom I have labored for years in the gospel, 
that my feeble services among them may be so 
blessed as to draw their hearts to Christ; and 
lastly, prayers and intercessions were offered for 
the assembly present. After this I felt sweet 
peace, in the prospect of being laid on a bed of 
sickness. 

“T now went to my kind friends, William and 
Henrietta Willis’, who gave me every attention 
and accommodation their circumstances, in a 
new country, allowed. Their log-house or cabin 
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is rather more commodious than the others in the 
neighborhood, which have but a single room, 
where all the family sit and sleep, and where all 
the cooking is done; but this had another small 
log-chamber joined to it; this they prepared for 
me, and it is to me like a little palace, though it 
is so open that I can count the stars as I lie on 
my bed. The fever soon increased to such a de- 
gree that those about me gave up all hope of my 
recovery. I was fully aware of my situation, but 
under a sense that I had come here in the service 
and at the command of my blessed Redeemer, I 
felt sweet comfort in committing myself to his 
Divine disposal and care, now in sickness, as He 
had strengthened me to do in the prosecution of 
the work of his gospel. I had again a full view 
of what I had beheld of the joys of God’s salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ, when near the gates 
of death with the yellow fever in 1798; but I 
have seen also, that the end for which my days 
were then lengthened is not yet answered, that 
though I have been extensively engaged, as it 
was shown me then that I should be, in the ser- 
vice of the gospel of my blessed Master, very 
wide and extensive fields are yet before me, both 
in this and in distant nations; therefore I have 
said, ‘Lord, thy will be done,’ do with me and 
for me as is good in thy sight, only bestow upon 
thy poor servant the blessing of preservation, 
that through life, and the sufferings attending, I 
may glorify thee, as also by my death, whenever 
the work thou hast for me is accomplished. The 
place of my release, near or fur from my beloved 
family, and the circumstances attending my 
earthly dissolution, I resign, O Lord, entirely to 
thy disposal.” 

After Stephen Grellet’s return, in 1814, from 
his second religious visit to Europe, he entered 
into business in New York. In his Journal he 
says: “I had entertained a hope that I had ac- 
complished in Europe the whole of the work 
that my dear Master had for me there; and very 
sweet peace had continued to attend me, when I 
recurred to the deep and peculiar exercises, and 
the nature of my services there; but now [I be- 
held such a field of further labors in those na- 
tions, as well as in the West Indies, which I 
should have to enter, that my soul was dismayed 
at the prospect. The North of Europe, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, parts of Asia Minor, Greece, 
Italy, Rome, many parts of Germany and Spain, 
&c., were brought into view, as portions of the 
earth where I should have to proclaim the Lord’s 
redeeming love and power. Strong and awful 
was the impression made on my mind, that I 
could not enter into my Master’s rest till this 
work was accomplished. With this a little faith 
was given that Omnipotence can enable to per- 
form what to man seems impossible. I bowed 
very low before the Lord, and through the aid 
of his Divine grace, I was enabled to say: ‘ Here 
I am, Lord! do with me as thou wilt; only go 
with me, and fulfil again thy blessed promise, as 
thou hast so graciously done on every previous 
occasion when thou hast sent thy poor servant 
on thy gospel errands,’—‘I will teach thee and 
instruct thee in the way in which thou goest; I 
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will guide thee with mine eye. O Lord! thou 
hast not only guided thy servant, but also helped, 
sustained, and to this day preserved him, a monu- 
ment of thy goodness, mercy, and power.” 
Again, in 1816, near the close of an exercising 
visit in Hayti, he was seized with a severe attack 
of illness, while at Port-au-Prince. Of this, he 
makes the following record: “The disease made 
such rapid progress, that in a few days I was re- 
duced to the greatest weakness ; neither the phy- 
sician nor those about me, thought my recovery 
possible; my limbs were already cold. I was 
very sensible of my situation, and that my life 
did now hang on a very slender thread, and that 
it was proper [ should stand prepared for the 
moment of my departure, should the Lord order 
it to be so near at hand as it appeared to be. 
Accordingly I gave directions for my funeral, 
and circumstances attending my demise. My 
mind, through my dear Redeemer’s love and 
mercy, was preserved in much calmness, and, in 
peaceful acquiescence with his sovereign will, 
prostrated before Him. I marvelled if, in his 
Divine mercy and compassion, He would now 
indeed cut short my work in righteousness, and 
release me from the great weight of service which 
I have repeatedly felt for many of the European 
nations particularly. At the time when I was 
the lowest, my concern in gospel love for these 
nations came upon me with force, and the lan- 
guage was proclaimed in my ear, ‘Thou shalt 
indeed visit those nations ; the days of thy earthly 
race are not yet accomplished.’ My soul bowed 
reverently before the Lord, and I said, ‘ Do with 
me, O Lord! according to thy Divine will” 
The following year, under date of 26th of 
Eleventh Month, Stephen Grellet makes the 
following memorandum: “The weight of the 
service which the Lord calls for from me in Eu- 
rope, becomes heavier and heavier; my whole 
mind is at seasons absorbed by it. I greatly 
wonder that services of this kind should be laid 
upon me, in nations whose language I under- 
stand not, where I do not know that there is even 
a practicability to travel, and where numerous 
difficulties and great perils must necessarily at- 
tend me. Yet sometimes it seems as if I sawa 
plain path before me in Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
toward the Crimea, over the Black Sea, in 
Greece, Italy, &e., with a conviction that the 
Lord can remove every difficulty and “ make of 
the mountains a way.” Many days and nights 
I have spent prostrated with much reverence be- 
fure Him; and now believing that, in simple 
faith and childlike submission, I must commit 
myself to his Divine requirings, I have found it 
my place to prepare to follow the Lord where- 
soever He is pleased to call me. My dear family, 
my life, and my all, are again offered up to Him, 
even if, as it may prove to be, I should never re- 
turn to this land. Thus my first step must be to 
wind up all my temporal concerns and retire 
from my business, which has become a ge 
ous one, whereby I have been enabled to defray 
the heavy expenses of my last journey, to provide 
for my beloved family, and to lay up enough to 
pay my expenses during the extensive service 
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before me. The little substance with which the 
Lord has blessed me is offered to his service, and 
a promise made me years ago, ‘ that if 1 endeav- 
ored faithfully to serve Him, He would provide 
for me everything necessary,’ is renewed.” 


J. W. 


For “ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


The Cruise of the Marchesa. 


(Continued from page 370.) 
BERING’S DISCOVERIES. 

After leaving Bering’s Island with its wonder- 
ful “ rookery” of fur seals, the Marchesa returned 
to the coast of Kamschatka to procure a few 
specimens of the Wild Sheep or Bighorn ( Ovis 
nivicola), which frequents the precipitous slopes 
of the sea-cliffs. It resembles the Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep of the American continent, although 
a different species. While hunting them, F. 
Guillemard attempted to force his way through 
a narrow belt of fir-scrub, and his description of 
the effort gives a vivid idea of the obstacle which 
dense vegetable growths often interpose to the 
progress of the traveller. He says :— 

“T soon found that the task was far more diffi- 
cult than I had imagined. The thicket was of 
old growth, and covered the ground breast-high, 
the surface everywhere being perfectly level. 
Contrary to what is usually seen near a coast, 
the branches grew seawards, and interlacing in 
every direction, formed a dense mat through 
which it was almost impossible to force one’s way. 
I had barely gone ten yards before I became 
jammed in a position from which I extricated 
myself only with the very greatest difficulty. As 
I progressed, the bush became, if anything, more 
impassable. Cumbered with a heavy rifle, and 
already somewhat tired with the morning’s exer- 
tions, [ got gradually more and more exhausted. 
My legs became constantly wedged in the forks 
of the branches which were too tough to break, 
and with my feet scarcely ever upon the ground, 
[ fell again and again, lying where I fell from 
sheer fatigue. The little strip of bush was barely 
a hundred yards across, yet, absurd as it may 
seem to those of my readers who have had no 
experience of the denseness and impassability of 
the vegetation in these and similar regions, I 
more than once wondered if I should ever get 
through. I have certainly never been more com- 
pletely exhausted than when I finished the last 
yard and rolled helplessly upon the grass on the 
other side.” 

Bering’s Island was named after Vitus Bering, 
a Dane by birth, but who in the Russian service 
spent several years in exploring the then almost 
unknown Kamschatka Sea, with its islands and 
Asiatic and American coasts. An expedition 
into those regions had been planned by Peter 
the Great, who desired to ascertain whether Asia 
and America were continuous ; and who drew up 
instructions with his own hand. It was not, 
however, until after his death, that the first ex- 
pedition started in 1725. The vessels to be em- 
ployed were built in Okhotsk and Kamschatka, 
and their construction and equipment in those 
remote and thinly settled countries required 
much time, so that the first actual voyage of dis- 
covery did not leave the mouth of Kamschatks 
River till the summer of 1728—three and one 
half years after the expedition had left St. Peters- 
burg. Bering succeeded in rounding the north- 
eastern extremity of Asia, passed through the 
straits named from him, found the coast line of 
Siberia trended suddenly to the west, and that 
no land was to be seen to the north; and thus 
proved that the two continents were uncon- 
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In 1741, Bering, who had wintered in Avatcha 
Bay, the same port visited by the Marchesa, left 
with two ships on a third expedition, one of the 
principal objects of which was the discovery and 
examination of the American coast, which it was 
known must be somewhere to the east. He 
reached the coast to the southward of the great 
peninsula of Alaska, and followed it for an ap* 
parently interminable distance in a south-west 
direction, beating against head winds, and ex- 
posed to constant peril from the numerous rocks 
and islands. Scurvy broke out among the crew, 
and it was aggravated by the bad quality of their 
drinking water. At length, on the 24th of the 
Ninth Month, they came in sight of the islands 
to the south of the Alaska peninsula ; but on the 
following morning a gale arose which exceeded 
in violence anything they had hitherto encount- 
ered, and, lasting for seventeen days, drove them 
far to the south-east. The fogs which prevail in 
those seas added to their difficulties. A council 
was held, and it was determined to attempt to 
regain Kamschatka before going into winter 
quarters. During the Tenth Month they sailed 
slowly westward along the southern shores of the 
Aleutian chain, sighting many islands on their 
way. But before reaching Kamschatka, under 
a mistake as to their real position, they steered 
northward. The condition to which they were 
reduced is thus described : 

“The wretched crew, emaciated and diseased, 
worked away without remission in the cold and 
wet. To such straits were they come, that the 
steersman had to be supported to the helm in the 
arms of two of his comrades who were still strong 
enough to be able tostand, and when he was neither 
able to sit nor steer any longer, he was replaced 
by another who was but little more able to per- 
form the duty than himself. They dared not 
put the vessel under any press of sail, as in case 
of need they had not sufficient hands to reduce 
it. The sails were so worn out that the first strong 
wind would have blown them to rags, yet they 
had not strength enough to replace them by the 
spare ones they had in reserve. To the continual 
rain that they had hitherto experienced, suc- 
ceeded hail and snow. The nights became longer 
and darker, and their danger correspondingly 
increased, for there was hardly an hour when 
shipwreck was not to be feared. At the same 
time the water began to fail them. The exces- 
sive labor became insupportable to the few who 
were still able to stand. Death, which they felt 
to be inevitable, seemed to them as though it 
would never come to deliver them from their 
misery. 

Such was the state of affairs, when on the 4th 
of the Eleventh Month, land was sighted. It 
was the last discovery that Bering ever made,— 
the island which has since most fittingly been 
named in his honor. 

“The course of the St. Peter was immediately 
directed towards it, and in spite of the barren- 
ness and desolation of its shores, they resolved to 
quit the ship and pass the winter as best they 
might upon the land. After a most narrow es- 
‘ape from shipwreck, which, had it occurred, 
would have resulted in the loss of every soul on 
board, they succeeded at last in bringing the 
vessel to anchor off the south-east coast. It was 
not a moment too soon, for the main rigging had 
parted on both sides, and the vessel was as hope- 
lessly disabled as her crew. A stream of water 
as yet unfrozen was found, but not a trace of 
even the smallest brushwood was to be seen. It 
was decided to enlarge the trenches between 
some sandhills they discovered in the neighbor- 
hood, and to roof them in with canvas. These 





wretched substitutes for huts were prepared upon 
the following day, and on the 8th they com. 
menced to land the invalids. 

“Of the horrors of that awful time the gup. 
vivors have left us a detailed account. Of those 
who had been confined to their hammocks below 
deck, not one eventually escaped. Some died 
immediately on breathing the cold air, others ag 
they lay on deck waiting to be carried into the 
boats. Men who had left the ship alive, expired 
ere they reached the land, and others before 
many hours of the long looked-for life ashore, 
that was to give them back their health, had 
passed. Each day those who were able to under. 
take the task, continued the landing of the dead 
and dying until all had been brought ashore, 
Each day their number was diminished by death, 
The survivors had scarce strength enough to 
bury their comrades; and to add to the horrors 
of their situation, bands of foxes, with which the 
island appeared to swarm, haunted the encamp- 
ment, and fed upon the corpses before they could 
be interred. On the 9th Bering was brought on 
shore. He had been long ill, and his condition 
was evidently hopeless. ‘Towards the end he be 
came mistrustful of everybody, even of Stiller, 
with whom he had been on terms of the closest 
friendship. His death, which occurred on the 
8th of Twelfth Month, was touching in its misery, 
The sides of the ditch in which he lay had gradu- 
ally crumbled down, and his feet became buried 
in the sand. He would not permit it to be re 
moved, saying that it kept him warm, and thus, 
little by little, it accumulated until it had cov- 
ered the abdomen. He was buried almost before 
he died. 

“Shortly before the death of their commander 
the survivors had sustained what, at the time, 
appeared to them the most terrible blow that had 
yet befallen them; a disaster that seemed to de- 
prive them of their last hope of ever regaining 
Kamschatka. On the night of the 28th of 
Eleventh Month, during a heavy gale from the 
E. S. E. the cable parted, and the St, Peter came 
ashore. Next morning she was found buried in 
the sand to the depth of eight or nine feet, and 
with her back broken. If the lives of the rest 
of the crew were to be saved it could only be by 
means of a boat constructed from the wreckage, 
but as yet no thought could be entertained of 
their future plans, and all their energies were 
directed to the support of life throughout the 
long and dreary winter. Thanks to the abund- 
ant animal life upon the island, this was an affair 
of no great difficulty. At first the Sea-otter 
(Enhydra lutris), formed their chief means of 
sustenance, and of the greatly-prized skins of 
this animal they preserved no less than 900 dur- 
ing their stay upon the island. Later they were 
able to kill many of the now totally extinct Rhy- 
tina or Sea-cow (R. gigas), whose flesh was far 
more palatable; and by this means they suc 
ceeded in saving their remaining stock of flour 
and other provisions until the time came for 
their final attempt to reach Kamschatka.” 

Of the material furnished by the stranded St. 
Peter, the survivors built a small vessel, in which 
they finally reached Petropaulovsky in safety. 

(To be continued) 
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Now what is a church but the redeemed 
flock, family, household or people of God? 
If then the Church of Christ must be pure, 
the members that constitute that church must 
be pure; not by a vain and fictitious imputa- 
tion, but a solid and real purgation, redemp 
tion and salvation unto righteousness.— William 
Penn. 
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For “‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


Westtown School. 


The catalogue of students just issued shows an 
attendance the present season of 236 pupils, per- 
haps the largest which the school has ever known 
jinasummer term, 120 boysand 116 girls. Penn- 
sylvania furnishes, 113 ; New Jersey, 50, and the 
remainder come from Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas, 
Colorado, and California ; thirteen States sending 
representatives, and Canada two. 

Nodoubt the superior accommodations afforded 
by the new and spacious building, in many 
respects perhaps unexcelled for the purpose any- 
where in the Union, have influenced parents some- 
what more than heretofore, to commit their chil- 
dren to the care of this time-honored institution, 
which, since its establishment in 1799, has con- 
tributed to the education of over 11,000 children, 
not only affording them liberal and diversified 
instruction, by competent teachers, but it is searce- 
ly too much to say that many youthful and im- 
pressible minds have received at Westtown, lessons 
in morality, and a bias towards the distinguishing 
views of our religious Society, which have never 
been lost. 

Itis very gratifying to observe the newly awak- 
ened interest in Westtown, displayed by many 
friends of education, in the frequent receipt of 
latter time from them of gifts of educational ap- 
pliances and objects of interest for the museum, 
which will now soon be fitted up. Among these 
are meteorological apparatus, and an excellent 
4} inch refracting telescope, for which it is very 
desirable that an observatory with revolving 
dome should be built, adding greatly to its use- 
fulness. 

The writer having had the opportunity of lis- 
tening to the following address, which was deliv- 
ered to the graduating class by Samuel Morris 
at close of last session, has asked permission for 
its insertion in THe FRrenD, believing that it 
would have interest for the many friends of West- 
town. 


have failed in making a practical use of their 
acquirements. Nor can we believe that this train- 
ing period has passed without its gains in other 
important aspects. While school work has neces- 
sarily brought you into close contact with others 
of your own age, with like aims, and under like 
conditions, you have all been separated from 
home friends and the home life. ‘Thrown largely 
upon your own resources, have you not been 
thereby led to give due regard to the feelings or 
comfort of your fellows? While thus acquiring 
the habit of considering the welfare and happiness 
of others, has not the belief been also growing 
upon you, that it is by the little every-day acts 
of our lives rather than by special but occasional 
efforts, that character is moulded, and our stand- 
ing established in relation to the world around 
us? 

May we not trust that, apart from and beyond 
these excellent results, there have been fastened 
upon your inmost souls, convictions strong and 
deep and lasting—wherein you can scarcely fail 
to recognize the hand of a Heavenly Father who, 
has been silently but powerfully impressing you 
with truths or experiences which He would have 
you to accept. In this inward work, He may 
have used the silence of the meeting for Divine 
worship—the spoken word through his servants 
—the Bible reading of the evening collections— 
or the quiet, calming spirit which so often per- 
yades them. But whatever the instrumentality, 
or if none has been employed, how precious is 
the thought that, during your Westtown life, the 
Lord may have been gently drawing you toward 
himself, giving you to know the fulness of a 
Saviour’s love, and “the unsearchable riches” 
that are to be found only in Him. Let us trust 
that, under a sense of these “ good things of the 
kingdom,” you have been led into covenants with 
“ the King eternal, immortal, invisible,” that shall 
never be broken. 

With all these hopes and possibilities before 
us, it is not strange if we, who have come to re- 
joice with you in this consummation of your labors, 
and the well earned tribute to meritorious con- 
duct, should be impressed with the significance 
of the occasion, not to you only but also to our- 
selves. 

Nor is it the least interesting circumstance in 
this connection, that you, with us, have watched 
the development and completion of plans for giv- 
ing to this institution an equipment, which shall 
be in keeping with advanced methods in teach- 
ing, as well as those improvements in the comforts 
and requirments of life, which modern skill and 
ingenuity have brought within our reach. You 
have seen the time-honored structure that sheltered 
so many of its pupils, and fitted for lives of use- 
fulness not a few of those who are now taking an 
active part in its management, yield to the inter- 
ests of yourselves and your fellow-students. To- 
day, therefore, we may greet you as the first 
graduating class of the rejuvenated Westtown. 
The work, as we see it in its completeness, repre- 
sents an amount of careful thought, patient labor, 
and harmonious effort, which those only can fully 
appreciate who have taken part in it from its 
incipiency. We may be pardoned therefore, as 
we look upon the final outcome, and the success- 
ful working of the whole in its details, if we frank- 
ly express our gratification at results so satisfac- 
tory. Nor, as years increase, will you readily 
forget this happy blending of the old with the 
new, which has marked the departure from your 
alma mater. 

Again, we see from the advanced stand-point 
which we have reached, that life is opening before 
you, with all its untried realities. A glance 


backward over the years that are gone forever, 
brings vividly to our remembrance, similar 
scenes and circumstances, which found us stand- 
ing where you stand to-day. Rejoicing, yet 
startled at the vantage ground we had gained— 
eager to take our part in the new but strange 
combinations of men and things, which, pos- 
sessing all the fascination of novelty, invited us 
to another step forward, hopefully and bravely. 
But where now are the comrades who joined us 
in the new life we were entering? Where the 
loved ones, who had long watched over us with 
tender yet trembling solicitude? How many 
are gone, how few remain, and what changes 
the years have wrought! We realize that time 
has left his mark upon us, that the energies of 
mind and body, though still preserved in a fair 
degree of vigor, must ere long slacken, that our 
“day is far spent,” and the evening shadows are 
already lengthening about us. Yet we would 
not sadden this joyful occasion with these sombre 
views of life, were it not that they necessarily 
form a part of it, while our experiences are 
only those of the generations that have gone 
before us, and, because we cannot but realize 
that, in the course of nature, we must very soon 
yield our places in the Church and the com- 
munity to another generation, of which you are 
the representatives. 

Therefore, it is to you, dear young friends, we 
look with hopefulness and trust that, in entering 
upon the new responsibilities which must now 
rest upon you, there will be brought to bear 
upon these, not only the vigor of youth, but that, 
with minds well trained for thought and action 
—hearts made tender and impressible by Divine 
Grace, and animated with love toGod and man, 
you shall be willingly led into such lines of 
active service as may be best fitted to your re 
spective gifts or spheres. Nor let this be with 
half-heartedness, distrust, or fearfulness, but in 
the unwavering conviction that “ He is faithful 
who is calling you.” That, though life is not all 
sunshine, it is rich in blessings, and “ mercies 
which are new every morning.” That, with “con- 
sciences kept void of offence toward God and 
toward all men,” and your best affections set on 
heaven and heavenly things ; there is to be found 
in the earthly home a large share of pure happi- 
ness which our Heavenly Father would have us 
“richly to enjoy.” Remember that He knows 
how to “ make all things work together for good 
to them that love Him,” and that it is possible 
for us to become “ workers together with Him” 
for the good of others. 

May you keep steadily in view the value of 
those sacred truths which we have sought to 
instil into your hearts, while the mental powers 
were being developed, under the careful training 
of Westtown. Both will be needed to fit you for 
that full measure of usefulness, which we fondly 
trust may mark your future course. 

The times upon which we have fallen are 
alive with important and pressing questions, 
some of which are being rapidly solved. There. 
is an intensity of action, growing out of a highly 
wrought civilization, that is urging on move- 
ments of the broadest character, and with a mo- 
mentum which is startling to contemplate. Not 
only would wickedness and error seem to be 
making rapid and successful strides, but happily, 
there are many evidences that the side of Truth 
and Right is not only gaining ground, but hold- 
ing it. That the generation to which you belong 
will see many important changes, both for the 
better and the worse, there can be no doubt. 
Yet it is good to remember that, over all, “the 
Lord reigneth,” that the kingdom of our bleased 


























































































In every life there are occasions which stand 
out among its common-place occurrences with a 
prominence and distinctness peculiar to them- 
selves. These may be but the final outcome of 
a continuous train of causes which have long 
been tending to a given result, or they may spring 
upon us from some unlikely quarter, to our re- 
joicing or sorrow. Either way they will be re- 
garded in the whole after life as way marks in 
its course. Some of these will serve to cheer us 
onward when the energies shall flag, and hope 
may grow dim and faith falter. While others, 
like beacon lights, shall warn us against dangers, 
which though varying in form, we recognize as 
having met before ; or, it may be, as temptations 
that had once well nigh wrecked us. 

The combination of circumstances which has 
to-day brought us together, we can only regard 
as marking a period in your lives, my dear young 
friends, of no common interest and significance. 
Crowded into this hour are the results of months, 
if not years, of “earnest toil and strong endeavor,” 
Wherein your powers, intellectual and physical, 
have been steadily turned to a most worthy pur- 
pose. Under this continuous effort, have you 
not felt that, aside from the satisfaction of merely 
gaining an end, you have been growing stronger 
in habits of self-control or self discipline—in the 
ability for concentrating your thoughts upon a 
given object—in, acquiring orderly methods of 
considering subjects in their various bearings, 
for the lack of which, so many gifted intellects 
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Redeemer “is an everlasting kingdom, and of 
the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end.” 

Among the various efforts which are now being 
put forth on the part of the Christian world, 
with a view to stemming the tide of infidelity 
and irreligion which often assumes forms so 
threatening, it is most encouraging to observe 
the growth of those pure yet simple, practical 
views of gospel Truth, that, for more than two 
centuries, have been held by our own religious 
Society. As these become more clearly under- 
stood, it is very observable that they find an 
assent from many of the most thoughtful minds 
of the age, who are being impressed with a con- 
viction, that, on the one hand they strike at the 
very root of evil in the human heart, and on the 
other, would, as they are accepted, lift men up 
into the light and liberty and spiritual power of 
the gospel. 


May then, neither the frowns nor the scoffs of 


the world, nor its tempting allurements, nor yet 
the trials and difficulties inseparable from the 
life of a true disciple of the Lord Jesus, turn you 
aside from the dedication of your all to his ser- 
vice. Vacant places in the Church are waiting 
to be filled—fields whitening to the harvest are 
to-day going unreaped, for want of willing and 
faithful laborers—while the “ Lord of the Har- 
vest” himself is come, and is calling for you. 


Trade and Business. 


One of the first testimonies which our early 
Friends bore to the world was against excessive 
trading and extravagant living. They were cir- 
cumspect and watchful in all their dealings, 
never to overreach or take advantage of any; 
not to use any unfair or dishonorable means to 
promote their own interest nor to jeopardize the 
property of another. Hence it became pro- 
verbial that a Quaker’s word was as good as his 
bond ; and well might it be, for they were con- 
scientiously scrupulous against going in debt be- 
yond their means to pay, and when their word 
was once passed they felt the obligation to fulfil 
it as imperative. 

They were spoiled of their property by a band 
of merciless informers. Heads of families, whose 
helpless children were dependent upon them, 
were dragged to prison to endure long and pain- 
ful confinement, or subjected to the heavy ex- 
penses of protracted lawsuits. 

Those who had received a gift in the ministry 
and were called forth to preach the glad tidings 
of the gospel, were often absent for a long time 
from their homes and occupations, and had to 
bear the charges of travelling from place to place 
whither they were sent. In addition to this, the 
sufferings of great numbers who were languish- 
ing in prisons required the assistance of their 
brethren ; while the cost of printing the numer- 
ous books and pamphlets in defence of their 
principles swelled the demands for Society pur- 


Under these complicated difficulties Friends 
not only met their pecuniary engagements with 
promptness and fidelity, but established a repu- 
tation for punctuality and scrupulous honesty 
surpassing that of most other denominations, the 
benefit of which has been felt by their successors 
to the present day. 

seensiccinilgrlaplipnemaininis 

A man’s present sentiments may not be accur- 
ate; but we make too much of sentiments. We 
pass a field with a few blades; we call it a field 
of wheat; but here is no wheat, no, not in per- 
fection ; but wheat is sown, and full corn may be 
expected.—John Newton. ; 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 
CREED-CRAFT. 


With king-craft smitten under the fifth rib, 

And mammon’s mask of tender mercy dropped, 
What pretext shall oppression next adopt, 

As the support of its pretensions glib? 

How at the would-be master’s private crib, 

Like brutes, shall willing workingmen be stopped, 
And how the fledgling’s ardent wing be lopped, 

To mute obeisance for his daily drib? 

The worldling still, as human bird or beast, 

Shall grope or flutter through his blind career, 
And fondly dream who’s greatest, and who least, 
Regardless of the promise of the East: 

He shall find prey through earth and atmosphere, 
Who stoops o’er other men to play the priest. 

1865. 


i 


A WASTED LIPE. 


Upon the hour when I was born, 
God said, “ Another man shall be.” 
And the great Maker did not scorn 
Out of himself to fashion me; 
He sunned me with his ripening looks, 
And heaven’s rich instincts in me grew, 
As effortless as woodland nooks 
Send violets up and paint them blue. 


SELECTED. 


Men think it is an awful sight 
To see a soul just set adrift 

On that drear voyage from whose night 
The ominous shadows never lift ; 

But ’tis more awful to behold 
A helpless infant newly born, 

Whose little hands unconscious hold 
The keys of darkness and of morn. 


Mine held them once; I flung away 
Those keys that might have open set 
The golden sluices of the day, 
But clutch the keys of darkness yet ; 
I hear the reapers singing go 
Into God’s harvest; I, that might 
With them have chosen, here below 
Grope shuddering at the gates of night. 


O glorious youth, that once wast mine! 

O high ideal! all in vain 
Ye enter at this ruined shrine 

Wheuce worship ne’er shall rise again; 
The bat and owl inhabit here, 

The snake nests in the altar-stone, 
The sacred vessels moulder near, 

The image of the God is gone. 

—Lowell’s Extreme Uncetion. 


oe 


NOBILITY. 


True worth is in being, not seeming; 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good thing—not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There’s nothing so kindly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 
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We get back our mete as we measure— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and feel pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin or wren, 
But always the path that is narrow 
And strait for the children of men. 


’Tis not in the pages of story 
The heart of its ills to beguile, 

Though he who makes courtship to glory 
Gives all that he hath for a smile, 

For when from her heights he has won her, 
Alas! it is only to prove 

There’s nothing so royal as honor, 
And nothing so loyal as love! 


We cannot make bargains for blisses 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses, 
Helps more than the thing which it gets; 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great or of small, 
But just in the doing, and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 
—Alice Curey. 


SE.ectep, 
THE MORN WITH LIGHT IS BREAKING. 


The morn with light is breaking 
And wakes the earth from sleep; 

And sunbeams o’er the mountains 
And through the valleys creep. 


The air with fragrance laden 
And flowers gemmed with dew, 

And song-birds sweetly calling, 
The world of life renew. 


Awake, my soul, from slumber, 
Like earth with morning wake; 

For o’er God’s holy mountains 
The beams of glory break. 


High in the mountain’s bosom, 
Where hidden fountains gleam, 
The silent waters gather 
And pour their silvery stream. 


And flower and beast and birdling 
Drink where the waters flow, 
And on the good All-giver 
Their generous thanks bestow. 


So let my soul drink deeply 
From that diviner store 

That flows from God’s own fountains, 
And, drinking, thirst no more. 


—T. P. Wilson, in Christian Register, 


Palestine in the Time of Christ. 


The Psalms of Solomon—Sybilline Oracles— Book 
of Enoch—The Assumption of Moses—Book of 
the Jubilees—The Targums—Fourth Book of 
Esdras. 


Seven works current among the Jews in the 
time of Christ have come down to us: The Psalms 
of Solomon, as they are called ; Fragments of the 
Sybilline Oracles ; the Book of Enoch; the As 
sumption of Moses; the Book of the Jubilees; 
the Targums, and the Fourth Book of Esdras, 

The Psalms of Solomon were written in the 
year 63, B.C. This had been a disastrous year, 
Pompey had entered the Temple and penetrated 
into the very Holy of Holies, profaning it by his 
presence. The distress of the Jews was over- 
whelming, and one of them, whose name is un- 
known, gave vent to his indignation in eighteen 
psalms, imitated from the Psalms of David, and 
which the writer puts into the mouth of Solomon. 
He supposes this king prophesying in these 
mournful canticles the profanation of which 
Pompey had just been guilty. The idea is 
beautiful, and there is some dignified pathos in 
its expression, but the poems are too short for 
the writer to enter very fully into Messianic vis- 
ions. Not so with the Sybilline Oracles. Here 
the Jew pours out his grief and his hopes unre 
strainedly, in long apostrophes of extraordinary 
vehemence. The origin of the Sybilline Oracles 
is most curious. The writer makes the heathen 
sybil speak; he makes her foretell the future 
greatness of the chosen people. The Jews, who 
had sufficiently singular ideas of the false in 
literature, took this measure in order to convert 
the Gentiles. They gave them these supposed 
oracles, passing them off as genuine, and said to 
them : “ This is what your own writers have said; 
you see that they do us justice. Therefore you 
should be converted to our religion, seeing your 
prophecies themselves rendered homage to its 
truth and to its Divine origin.” 

Of the eight Sybilline books which we possess, 
the third alone belongs to a period unquestion- 
ably earlier than the time of Christ. The general 
characteristic of the revelations which it contains 
is the same as all those of that epoch. The seer 
no longer speaks like the old, prophets; these 
only concerned themselves with the Jewish peo 
ple and their immediate surroundings. Their 





political horizon did not extend beyond Egypt 
and Assyria; but during the exile, the Jew had 
jearned to know the other great kingdoms of the 
world, and to take them into account. The con- 
quests of the Persians, followed by those of Alex- 
ander, and finally of the Romans, interested him 
keenly. He felt that the future of Palestine 
was closely bound up with that of these great 
empires. Hence he embraced the whole world 
in his prophetic vision. 

This book, quoted by Jude, was certainly read 
by the rabbis of the first century, and com- 
mented upon as carefully as the Apocalypse of 
Daniel. 

It consists of a series of fantastic visions, in 
which the author lets his imagination carry him 
into all sorts of extravagances. Enoch travels 
through heaven and earth ; he is in relation with 
all the heavenly spirits; he treats of the laws of 
nature as well as of the coming of the kingdom 
of God. If the writer chose Enoch as the hero 
of his epopeia, it was simply because that patri- 
arch had been caught up into heaven, and it 
was natural to suppose that he would have a sin- 
gular familiarity with that which was transpiring 
in the invisible world. The style of this work 
is extravagant to a degree. All the images are 
exaggerated. Everything is on a grander scale 
than nature. It accords fully with the general 
characteristics of the literary productions of the 

riod. 

The book of the Assumption of Moses is also 
quoted by Jude. The lawgiver of the Hebrews 
relates the history of the people to Joshua. The 
most curious passage is that in which he alludes 
to the armed intervention of Varus, after the 
death of Herod the Great, and to the crucifixion 
of the two thousand insurgents. This happened 
at the very time of Christ’s birth. The descrip- 
tions which follow, of the persecutions of the 
Jews, and the delineations of the Messianic era, 
are in the taste of the times; that is to say they 
are bombastic, exaggerated, fantastic. 

The Book of Jubilees, or “ Little Genesis,” or 
the “Revelation of Moses,” belongs also to the 
same period. It was written during the life of 
Christ, or a very short time before his birth. It 
is not, properly speaking, apocalyptic. It ap- 
—e more nearly in its contents to Talmudic 
iterature, for the author simply paraphrases the 
Book of Genesis. He does not speak himself, 
however, but by an angel who addresses himself 
to Moses, and in this respect the book resembles 
the apocalypses. It takes as its historical basis, 
a period of forty-nine years, composed of seven 
weeks of years. 

The Targus are paraphrases of the Old Testa- 
ment such as were given in the synagogue every 
Sabbath day. It has now been proved that those 
which we possess, were not collected till the 
fourth or fifth century after Christ; but some 
very similar existed in the first century. Those 
which have come down to us are a reproduction 
more or less exact of these. The Mishnah speaks 
of some Chaldee paraphrases, and the writers of 
the New Testament sometimes quote the Old in 
the very words of the Targums. It is clear that 
these translations give us the results of the work 
of many generations. We have two Targums, 
that of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, and of Jona- 
than on the Prophets. The former is only a 
labored and very literal version, the latter is a 
perfectly free rendering. 

The “ Revelation of Ezra, or Fourth Book of 
Esdras” is also a Jewish writing of the close of 
the first century or the commencement of the 
second. Some critics give it even a later date. 
This book is found in the Vulgate, and is, there- 
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fore, much better known than the works of which 
we have already spoken. The Jews gave the 
name of the Second Book of Esdras to the Book 
of Nehemiah. Their Third Book of Esdras was 
a poor compilation of Scripture passages, and 
the work of which we are about to speak natur- 
ally received the name of the Fourth Book of 
Esdras. 

This also treats of the visions which this famous 
scribe is supposed to have had in the city of 
Babylon. From a literary point of view, this 
Revelation is superior to any of the others. The 
style is elevated, serious, and marked by a so- 
briety altogether unusual at this period. The 
writer has much imagination, but he is never 
fantastic. He sometimes expresses himself in 
parables, and several of these are charming in 
their brightness and simplicity. Written after 
the fall of the holy city, this book treats of the 
burning question which every believing Jew was 
then putting to himself: Is Israel then no longer 
the chosen people? The author does not lose 
hope, and proclaims, with unshaken confidence, 
the near advent of Messiah. 


Ir is perfectly natural, when we have gone 
down to the brink of the river with our best-be- 
loved and have taken our last farewell of them 
there, to feel that for us also life has come to an 
end. But if this were really so we would have 
been taken with them. Their warfare is ac- 
complished, but ours is not yet ended. For them 
the palm and crown, but we must still bear the 
cross, 

Perhaps that is why we have been afflicted, 
that we may become messengers of consolation 
to the sad and desolate. If we have realized in 
our personal experience what it is to have our 
house left unto us desolate, we are better pre- 
pared to sit down by the mourner passing through 
the same bitter experience and mingle our tears 
together —American Messenger. 


Few Christians realize how largely their real 
spiritual progress depends upon adverse circum- 
stances. Friction is as necessary an element in 
the progress of moving bodies as in their retard- 
ing. Everything depends upon where the fric- 
tion is developed. If it is in the axles of the 
wheels of an engine, the progress is impeded ; if 
it is between the wheels and the track, the pro- 
gress is aided. So, when the wheels of the en- 
gine slip, the train fails to move forward ; and 
then it is that the engineer drops sand upon the 
track to produce that friction which is the essen- 
tial of progress. So, too, the track that is laid 
for our lives often proves too smooth for us, and 
our wheels slip; and then it is that God drops the 
rough sands of adversity and hardship upon the 
track we are pursuing, in order to produce that 
friction which is an essential of spiritual progress. 

Let us rejoice when the wheels of our spirit 
run smoothly on their axles ; but let us not regret 
nor repine when we hear the grating and feel the 
roughness between the wheels and the track that 
is laid for our life’s highway.—S. S. Times. 


THE whole bent of the spirits and testimony 
[of the Quakers,] since God, by his grace, hath 
distinguished them, has been to promote the ex- 
perimental and saving knowledge of Jesus Christ 
in the world, by turning the minds of all people 
from the darkness that is in them to the Light of 
Christ which is in them, as the great, the singular 
and necessary agent and principle, by which only 
man is enlightened and enabled to see and do 
the will of God.— William Penn. 
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For “ Tue Frrenp.” 

I believe loss is suffered in some Friends’ 
families, even those in which the reading of the 
Bible is faithfully attended to; by a lack of 
vocal prayer. I would not advocate words with- 
out life, nor would I undervalue the sweetness 
of a silence wherein hearts are bowed before 
the Lord, and his gracious presence felt; but 
I do believe the voice of prayer when prompted 
by the Spirit, is of great value. It may be the 
means of awakening and tendering some hearts, 
and of cheering and encouraging others in the 
way; and I have often wondered that persons 
who minister acceptably in meeting should have 
no word for their own home. If this service were 
more expected, and more willingly engaged in, 
I think ability for it would oftener be given ; not 
only to ministers, but also to others of God’s 
children; and a blessing would be received 
thereby. 

Ledyard, N. Y. 
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“ Unleavened Bread.”—About a week before 
the Passover, several families join in the making 
of this so called “ bread,” which is to be the chief 
article of food for the whole paschal week. The 
male members —both adults and boys—meet very 
early at the appointed house, where certain rooms 
on the lower floor are already cleansed and set 
apart for the occasion. However wealthy a man 
may be, he would not forego the privilege of lend- 
ing a hand in this holy work, as it is considered 
a great blessing. No women take part this day. 
In faithfully grinding and preparing the finest 
wheaten flour, packing it in new sacks made by 
themselves, the ladies have done their share. 
The Arabian Jews use for this purpose none 
other wheat but that sold by their own people, 
who testify that Hebrews supervised the thrash- 
ing, and that no water or moisture ever touched 
the grain. This of course tends to make the Pass- 
over bread much more expensive than the ordi- 
nary staff of life. The services of two or three pro- 
fessional Jewish bakers are secured for the day. 
They do the baking ; and guide their fellow-men 
in the handling, shaping, or making of these 
thin round biscuits, somewhat in the shape of large 
pancakes. Strictly speaking, they should be 
termed thin wafers, or crackers, and are intend- 
ed to keep over for several weeks. No alien 
should take part in this sacred work. The old- 
est member of the company is designated to read 
aloud portions of the Exodus account, both from 
the Scriptures and from rabbinical legends. The 
others silently proceed with their work. None 
would open his mouth while he has a portion of 
the dough in his hands, for fear of its being dese- 
crated by his breath and saliva. All perspira- 
tion should be carefully wiped off; the hands must 
be scrupulously washed: and the long, flowing 
sleeves tied together on the back of the neck, so 
as not to come in contact with the dough. They 
usually manage to finish the baking in one day, 
so that towards night each householder takes his 
portion home. It isdeemed meritorious to make 
the unleavened bread thus in a sort of joint- 
stock company, as it offers a favorable oppor- 
tunity for helping the needy in a delicate man- 
ner. The rich bring extra quantity of flour, and 
leave the surplus for those who have less—Ezra 
Isaac, in S. 8. Times. 


Frrenps! be careful how you set your feet 
among the tender plants that are springing up 
out of God’s earth, lest you do hurt them, and 
tread upon them, and bruise them, or crush them 
in God’s vineyard.— @. Fox. 
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the British East Indian Service, writing in Cham- 
bers’s Journal, relates some of her experiences 
with the leopards, while residing at a sanatorium 
named Dalhousie, in a lonely situation. 

“In an Indian bungalow every bed-room has 
a small ante-room attached for bathing purposes. 
The floor is of cement and uncarpeted ; and round 
the tub are placed the earthen pots for water. 
The little room has two doors, one opening on 
the outer air to admit a bearer with a supply of 
water ; the other opening into the bed-room. One 
evening I fancied I heard a slight sound in the 
bath-room, I opened the door, and to my horror, 
saw just in front of me the beautiful sleek back 
of a large leopard, which was crouching on the 
floor and drinking out of one of the pots. The 
room was so small that I found myself quite close 
to the leopard, and could indeed have touched the 
spots on its glossy coat. I was too frightened to 
move, and stood perfectly still, and fortunately 
for me the outer door by which the creature had 
entered was still wide open, and with a single 
bound it cleared the threshold and disappeared 
up the hillside. Had the door blown to, or been 
closed from the outside by a servant, the animal 
would have had no resource but to seek an exit 
by the doorway in which I was standing. The 
knowledge of my narrow escape made us very 
careful ever after about shutting up early in the 
afternoon. 

“A few nights later we were wakened by hear- 
ing the watchman call out loudly that there was 
a leopard on the veranda; and we ran to the 
window in time to see the waving of the branches 
where the beast had sprung out among the trees. 
The bearer, who was lying rolled up in his blankets 
on the same veranda, slept soundly on, meanwhile, 
unconscious of his proximity to the stealthy- 
footed creature. These leopards are cowardly 
creatures, and will never attack a human being 
if they can avoid it; their special fancy is for 
little dogs ; and they will so haunt the neighbor- 
hood of any house where dogs are kept, that the 
greatest care is necessary to prevent the little 
quadrupeds falling victims to the big ones. 

“One evening we were riding quietly home in 
the short gloaming, when a large animal jumped 
from the jungle above into the road close in front 
of us. It ran swiftly along the road for a short 
distance and then disappeared. My companion 
advised that we should hurry a little, as our 
horses seemed uneasy, so we trotted on; and 
when we came to the spot where we had lost 
sight of the leopard, there it was lying on the 
outer edge of the narrow mountain road, its eyes 
blazing like green lamps in the dusk, and its 
body half hidden in the grass and shrubs. I was 
mounted on a small pony, and could not help 
fearing the wild beast might spring upon us as 
we had to pass so close to it; but it lay quite 
still. When we had passed I looked anxiously 
round, and saw it rise and walk off calmly into 
the underwood. 

“On another occasion we were not so fortunate. 
I had been to a picnic luncheon with some friends. 
We walked back, having our palanquins carried 
behind us; and when dusk began to fall we put 
the dogs which had accompanied us into them, 
knowing it was no longer safe for them to run 
by our side. At length one lady became tired 
and called for her palanquin. It was brought 
and set down for her to enter. As it touched 
the ground the little dog jumped out to welcome 
his mistress ; but in a moment his pretty gambols 
were cut short. Like a flash, a great creature 
sprang into the road, and snapping up poor 
little Prince, vanished with the rapidity of 
thought down the steep hillside. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Sudden Forgetfulness.—It is said a prominent 
Harvard Professor went into the Cambridge 
Post-office and presented himself at the place 
where the delivery of letters was made. He 
stood there silent, but apparently very confused 
about something. The clerk in charge inquired 
what he desired. “ My letters, please.” “Name 
sir?” asked the clerk. After stammering and 
stuttering the learned man said: “I have quite 
forgotten my name!” The official knew the Pro- 
fessor, and with a smile handed him his letters. 


The Egg of the Great Auk.—This species of 
bird once common, has been extinct for many 
years; and only 67 of its eggs are known to be 
m existence. One of these was lately sold by a 
London auctioneer for £225. 

The Welsbach Burner.—If the flame of a can- 
dle be examined there will be seen an outside 
layer, so pale as to be almost invisible. This is 
the part where complete combustion takes place 
and the greatest heat is produced. Within this 
is a cone of bright light. In this cone the parti- 
cles of carbon from the tallow of the candle are 
yet unconsumed, but being intensely heated give 
the principal part of the light. In the Bunsen 
burner the combustion of the gas is nearly per- 
fect and the heat is intense, while the light is 
feeble. The principal of the Welsbach burner 
is to surround the flame of a Bunsen burner with 
a fine cylinder of incombustible material which 
shall be heated to whiteness by it, and thus prove 
a source of light. Asthe gas is more thoroughly 
burnt in this than in ordinary burners, it is 
claimed that there is a considerable saving in 
the amount required to produce the same degree 
of light. 

Spontaneous Combustion.—Baled cotton and 
also cotton and fibres and rags that are saturated 
with oil are quite subject to spontaneous com- 
bustion. In five years 46 ships bound for Liver- 
pool alone, and loaded with cotton were burned 
either at sea, or just before or after their de- 
parture. In the navy every precaution is taken 
to avoid accidents from this source. Thus all 
the officers are aware that before packing away 
the tarpaulins or oiled coats which the sailors 
wear in bad weather, it is necessary to see that 
they are thoroughly dried. They should not 
be packed together in too great numbers. Oils 
when drying undergo a change which is simply 
a slow combustion at low temperature. If this 
action is hastened by any cause whatever, it 
brings about a higher temperature, which may 
result in fire. 

Cotton fabrics containing oil sometimes inflame 
in the open air, as well as under pressure : Cheva- 
lin mentions a case which he witnessed at a lamp 
room in a railroad station in hot weather, “ In a 
large sack were gathered all the useless greasy 
rags that had been used for cleaning the lamps. 
One of these bags had been filled so full that the 
rags had fallen to the ground, and as I passed I 
noticed an odor of burning rags; but after a 
careful examination discovered no cause for this. 
Passing the same place five minutes later, 1 
found the odor stronger and I discovered the 
rags were just bursting into fire.” 

Renoused and Rouen in their experiments, 
mingled a few pieces of oiled cotton with some 
dry cotton, and then put the whole under pres- 
sure, and after a few hours fire was discovered. 
Every one is aware that when cotton is baled, 
it is subjected to an enormous pressure. If the 
cotton is greasy or even damp, it ferments, be- 
comes heated and then ignites—La Nature. 


Leopards in India.—The wife of an officer in 














“A young police-officer had been suddenly 
summoned to investigate a case at a village some 
miles from the station, and started off on his 
stout hill-pony, accompanied by his favorite 
large retriever. After going a short distance, he 
noticed that the dog, instead of running about 
as usual, was keeping close to the pony’s heels; 
and from a continuous rustle in the vegetation 
along the side of the road, he soon perceived 
that a leopard was keeping pace with them, 
Having no weapon but a hunting-crop, he could 
take no offensive measures; but calling to the 
dog he induced it to keep close below the gutter 
on the side farthest from the foe. The d 
seemed quite to understand the position, an 
never abandoned the shelter thus formed; and 
thus the village was reached in safety, though 
the leopard, which was evidently hungry, only 
relinquished the pursuit when the mud walls sur- 
rounding the little town were actually entered. 
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Items. 


Publie Meeting at Camden, N. J—On First-day 
afternoon (Sixth Mo. 24th) there was held a meet- 
ing for the inhabitants of Camden and vicinity, ap- 
pointed by the Committee of Haddonfield Quarterly 
Meeting and of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. A 
concern for the citizens of Camden had been felt for 
months by one or more Friends, but the way to 
move in it had not seemed to fully open till this 
time. 

Much pains was taken to have notice of the meet- 
ing widely spread, and in consequence a company 
of perhaps 250 persons assembled. The meeting 
was a favored one; owned, it was believed, by the 
presence of the Head of the Church, without whose 
help such a meeting must necessarily fail in effect- 
ing its principal object—that of promoting Christ’s 
kingdom. 

The duty of living a holy, self-denying life, in 
conformity with the example of our blessed Re- 
deemer, was spoken of as a common ground on 
which all professors of Christianity could stand. 
This was rendered possible to man through the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, which Christ promised to send 
to his disciples, and which visits all mankind work- 
ing the salvation of all who yield to its convictions, 
whether they know or are ignorant of the outward 
facts of Christianity. This leads out of all evil, and 
teaches to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and 
to live soberly, righteously and godly. All morality 
is included in its work ; and if our Society may seem 
to take but a minor part in those moral reform 
movements in which many others are deeply in- 
terested, it is not from want of sympathy and de- 
sires for their success, but because it feels that in 
pressing the necessity of living in obedience to the 
Light of Christ inwardly revealed, it practically 
advocates all reforms. 

Much affectionate exhortation was communicated 
to the persons gathered. After all was over, the 
general feeling among those who had been instru- 
mental in the holding of the meeting was one of 
comfort and satisfaction, in a belief that the oppor- 
tunity had tended to give to the people a better 
understanding of the principles held by the Society 
of Friends, and to awaken in them desires after 
righteousness and holiness. 


The Frankford Asylum.—The 71st Annual Report 
of this useful institution states that the average 
number of patients under treatment for the depriva- 
tion of the use of their reason, during the year end- 
ing Third Month 1st, last, was 105. 

The home at Atlantic City in connection with the 
Asylum, has been found useful and desirable. It 
is used partly for convalescent patients, and partl 
for a class who would not go to the Frankford insti- 
tution. 


Arbitration—Senator Sherman on the 13th of 
Sixth Month introduced into the U. S. Senate from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, a concurrent 
resolution looking to arbitration for the settlement 
of all international difficulties. This was passed by 
the Senate on the 14th. 
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It requests the President to invite from time to 
time, as fit occasions may arise, negotiations with 
any Government with which the United States has or 
may have diplomatic relations, to the end that any 
differences or disputes arising between the two Gov- 
ernments, which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic 
agency, may be referred to arbitration, and be 
peaceably adjusted by such means. 


Mennonite Conference in Kansas.—At a Conference 
held in Harvey Co., Kansas, on the 6th and 7th of 
Fourth Mo., the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved,—That no brother take more than the 
legal interest of the State, on money loaned. 

Resolved,—That difficulties of long standing, and 
which after repeated efforts, still remain unsettled, 
shall be investigated by the deacon, who if need be, 
shall take one or two brethren to his assistance 
(ministers, however, to be excused). The deacon 
and the witnesses shall then present the matter to 
the church, and it shall be disposed of by church 
counsel, and after which, the Bishop shall announce 
publicly, the mind of the brotherhood toward the 
erring brethren. 

Resolved,—That any brother, who is in full fellow- 
ship, and of his own accord getting more distant, 
shall be visited in due time, that all may be lively 
stones in building the Zion of God. 

Resolved,—Also that the deacons conduct the 
public services when no ministers are present. Al- 


lusions were made to the actions of Stephen and, 


Phillip, who were also Deacons. 

One of the Bishops asked what was to be done 
when a minister unites in matrimony a member of 
the church and a non-professing person. 

Resolved,—That in such case the minister acknow]l- 
edge his error, and the erring member be dealt with 
according to the evangelical discipline of the church. 

Resolved,—That brethren be careful only to affirm. 

Some time was spent in trying to understand more 
fully, the difference between an affirmation and an 
oath. Some thought the word “solemnly” should not 
be used, and all were agreed that the hand should not 
be raised in affirming. Others again thought the 
phrase “‘ Under pain and penalty of the Law” should 
not be added, if we would have no more than “Yea” 
as the Saviour requires it. 

Resolved,—That we keep ourselves aloof from 
shows, fairs, picnics, celebrations, secret societies, 
life insurance, and such like worldly things. 

Resolved,—That we be submissive to the law of 
Kansas, requiring each person belonging to a church 
opposed to bearing arms, to give in their names 
before the first of May in each year, that the 
authorities may know, when soldiers are needed, 
who has belonged to a Non-resistant association ; 
and thereby favor us that we be undisturbed. 

Juryman.—We understand it to be contrary to the 
Spirit of the Gospel and our Faith to serve as ajury- 
man in any case whatever. 

Administrator, Executor, or Guardian.—In con- 
sidering what may sometimes be required from any 
one officiating in either of these offices, it is believed 
unsafe for a brother to accept them and officiate 
over property belonging to those not of our faith, as 
they may require some collections to be made by 
suing at law, or compel the brother to make good 
the loss. Therefore no brother should serve in such 
a capacity outside of the church. In the church it 
is hoped we may settle our estates, as well as all 
other affairs, without going to law, and thus abide 
in the precious faith as once delivered unto the 
Saints. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly on Intoxicating 
Drinks.—Besides taking strong grounds against ex- 
egy intoxicating liquors to heathen lands, the 
ate Assembly that met in Philadelphia, while “ dis- 
claiming all connection with or relation to political 
action or measures” declared itself “unequivocally 
in favor of the entire suppression of the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage”; and enjoined 
“upon all our sessions carefully to guard the purity 
of the Church against the admission of those to 
membership who are engaged in the manufacture 
or sale” of these liquors. 


Church Unity—The Interior (Presbyterian) in 
referring to the propositions which came from the 
Episcopal Conference, inviting other denominations 
to join with them in religious fellowship, makes the 
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following rather sarcastic remarks, which indicate 
that its editor would desire to see somewhat radical 
reforms made in that body: 


“The very first thing that will be done when all 
the denominations join the Episcopalians will be to 
hustle the ritualistic baggage out of the churches. 
We will make the shortest of work with all the in- 
fected rags of popery, whether they be sacramental, 
ritual, practical or aerial. We will dust the starch 
out of their phylacteries with a vim and suddenness 
that will take their breath away. We will take 
their supercilious bishops and chuck them down in 
a back seat, with the remark, ‘He that would be 
chiefest shall be servant of all.’ It will be not over 
a two days’ job to make the whole concern a Re- 
formed Episcopal Church,” 

conpesimniaiastiahiitieadintaamsieat 

WHo can estimate the value of a chance word 
in the sense in which there is such a thing as 
chance? Upon the silence occasioned by the sud- 
den stopping of a street car, there fell these words ; 
“So long as you can contribute to the pleasure, 
happiness, or comfort of any human being, you 
are of importance in the world—and no longer.” 
Whatever may have been the object of these 
words, the thought reached the hearts of a dozen 
or more passengers, and it was interesting to note 
the changed expression on some listless faces. 

In utter unconsciousness of any effect of her 
words, the lady from whose lips they fell, passed 
out into the street. Perhaps in the great day, it 
may be her happiness to know that the Lord then 
used her tongue for a blessing to some heart 
which had as yet failed to comprehend the mean- 
ing of its life struggle; for the truth she empha- 
sized was a truth which all of us need to realize. 
Not our personal enjoyment, nor yet our seeming 
success in life, but our part in God’s plan for 
others, is the measure of our importance in the 
world.— Exchange. 


who arrived late found great difficulty in obtain- 
ing admission. 

Many Friends were prepared to adopt the 
Declaration, hoping it might have a useful effect ; 
and believing it was not a just criticism to stig- 
matize it as a “ Creed.” Others thought that in 
the documents already endorsed by the Society, 
such as the London Book of Doctrine, Practice 
and Discipline, and in Barclay’s Apology, they 
already possessed statements of faith which ren- 
dered unnecessary this additional one. Others 
were not satisfied with the document itself. One 
of those who objected to it said, that it did not 
appear to be peculiarly adapted to the use of in- 
quirers into the views of Friends, but rather as 
a basis for future disciplinary procedure; and 
that there were things in it which do violence to 
our religious convictions. Inasmuch, as from the 
nature of the case no modification could now be 
made in it, he wished the meeting to refuse to 
accept it. Many others expressed similar senti- 
ments. 

The discussion was resumed in an afternoon 
session, and finally ended in the adoption of a 
minute, of which the following extract contains 
the important part. 

“We have considered the Conclusions of the 
Conference, and the Declaration of Christian 
Truths as held by Friends, adopted by it—both 
read in our separate meetings yesterday—and 
receive them as faithfully reflecting the proceed- 
ings and views of the Conference. They are to 
be printed with the Proceedings of the Yearly 
Meeting; but inasmuch as this meeting had no 
opportunity of entertaining the question of the 
need, for itself, of such a Declaration, and has 
now no opportunity of revising that which has 
been presented; and inasmuch as many Friends 
have expressed an unwillingness at the present 
time to adopt any further declarations than those 
previously made and recorded as to our Christian 
faith ; it is to be understood that, whilst reaffirm- 
ing our adherence to the fundamental Scriptural 
doctrines always held by us, this meeting refrains 
from expressing any judgment on the contents 
of the declaration now produced.” 

At a subsequent sitting the minute from the 
Richmond Conference was read, suggesting the 
desirability of holding regular conferences with 
delegated powers, at stated intervals. The feel- 
ing in favor of declining the proposition was very 
general, and a minute was made to that effect. 

The reading of the Minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings elicited the remark that the time had 
come when American Yearly Meetings should 
take the whole responsibility with regard to their 
ministers travelling in Europe or elsewhere be- 
yond their own borders. It has been the custom 
for American ministers who desire to travel on 
the Continent of Europe, to first receive the ap- 
proval of the Morning Meeting in London, or of 
the London Yearly Meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight; and the expenses of such journey 
have generally been borne by English Friends. 
Both the responsibility and the expense of these 
visits appear to have become burthensome. A 
recent article in the Friends’ Quarterly Exam- 
iner calls attention to the subject. It was pro- 
bably owing to the existence of this feeling, that 
some American visitors at London who had pro- 
posed to go to Syria, had, for the present at least, 
given up that portion of their prospect, as was 
stated in the Yearly Meeting. No formal con- 
clusion was reached on the subject. 

The Epistle received from the body in Iowa 
with which London Yearly Meeting corresponds, 
“explained the method adopted by that Yearly 
Meeting of conducting their pastoral and mission 

















































Grieve not God’s holy Spirit; incline your 
hearts to his pure Word; it is nigh you (Rom. 
10.) that you should obey it and do it; it will re- 
form and regenerate you ; it will create all things 
new, from an hard to a broken heart, from a 
vain to a contrite spirit ; new affections, new de- 
sires, new love, new friendship, new words, new 
works, new customs and fashions, (not like the 
world’s, that shall pass away, and vexation of 
spirit only remain in lien of them forever.) Then 
shall the peace of God flow into your souls as a 
river, and nothing shall ever harm or make you 
afraid.— Wm. Penn. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


The London and British Friends for the Sixth 
Month, contain as usual, very full reports of the 
business transacted by the late London Yearly 
Meeting, and of the discussions over various pro- 
positions that came before it. 

The subject which seemed to overshadow most 
others was, to decide what action to take in refer- 
ence to the Report of the Delegates to the Con- 
ference held at Richmond, Ind., last year; and 
especially as to the “Declaration of Faith” 
adopted by that body. It was decided that this 
should be considered in a joint session of men 
and women, to be held on Third-day, Fifth Mo. 
29th. 

The large meeting-house was packed with men 
and women Friends nearly half an hour before 
the commencement of proceedings, and many 
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work, with a central superintendent and subor- 
dinates in each quarter.” These statements evi- 
dently startled some of those who heard them, 
and who retain an attachment to the doctrines 
of Friends. One said, “he did not feel that he 
could at all belong to a people that could go on 
in this way.’ Another remarked that “there 
was no stopping place between a system like that 
and the establishment of a priestly ministry. 
The whole scheme was marked by a mistrust of 
the direct ministry of Christ in the heart of the 
Church.” Another thought that London Yearly 
Meeting should take some definite step in the 
way of a protest against such a system. After 
considerable expression the clerk decided that 
the meeting was not prepared to interrupt its 
correspondence with Iowa, but that special care 
and judgment were needed in the reply. 

The summary of the tabulated returns showed 
the membership of the Society to be 15,531, an 
increase of 78 on the preceding year. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The number of immigrants arriv- 
ing at the ports of the United States from the principal 
foreign countries, except from Canada and Mexico, for 
the eleven months ending Fifth Month 31st, 1888, was 
471,343. 

The Republican Convention held in Chicago last 
week and the early part of this, adopted a platform 
which congratulates the Brazilians upon the emanci- 

ation of their slaves, expresses sympathy for Home 

Rule in Ireland, declares for protection, denounces the 
Mills bill, favors repeal of internal taxes, opposes 
foreign contract labor, recommends legislation for the 
suppression of “trusts,” reaffirms the policy of reserv- 
ing the public lands for homestead settlement, declares 
for the admission of Territories into the Union when 
qualified to become States, favors both gold and silver as 
money, declares for free schools, recommends legisla- 
tion for the rehabilitation of our merchant marine, de- 
mands appropriations for pensions and coast defences, 
and arraigns the foreign policy of the Administration. 
On the 25th instant the Convention nominated Benja- 
min Harrison, of Indiana, as the Republican candidate 
for President of the United States, and Levi P. Morton, 
of New York, for Vice President. 

The loss caused by the fire at Dubois, Penna., on 
Second-day, the 18th instant, is estimated at $1,000,000. 
Two thousand persons are homeless, and Governor 
Beaver has issued an appeal for funds for their relief. 
The Governor has sent tents for ter:porary shelter. 

A thunder storm passed over Pottsville, Penna., on 
the afternoon of the 24th instant. It rained so hard 
that “in ten minutes the sewer inlets were clogged 
with débris and the streets were submerged to a depth 
of from one to three feet. Railroad street, for a dis- 
tance of a mile, became the centre of a seething river, 
the water making a rate of six miles an hour, and 
sweeping every loose thing before it.” The damage to 
streets and sidewalks was very heavy. On the same 
afternoon, a terrific thunder storm passed over the 
Wyoming Valley. At Pittston many buildings were 
struck and damaged by lightning, and a miner named 
Brady was killed. The rainfall was tremendous, flood- 
ing many large tracts in the country districts, and 
covering the Lehigh Valley Railroad tracks in places 
with from one to two feet of water. 

A despatch from Eau Claire, Wisconsin, says the 
enormous log jam 40 miles south of Chippewa Falls, 
now being gradually broken, has crowded back into the 
farm lands along the river, and issweeping away houses 
and barns, causing heavy damage. 

Buzzard’s Bay, Mass., is “alive” with mackerel. The 
fish are numerous also about the islands on the Massa- 
chusetts coast. Usually mackerel are most plentiful 
in these localities the middle of Fifth Month, but such 
wasn’t the case this year. 

There are only 150 Indians left at Saganing, Arenac 
Co., Michigan, out of over 500 four years ago, disease 
having removed a large number. This remnant be- 
longs to the once famous Chippewa tribe, which came 
from Canada some forty years ago, crossing Lake 
Huron. 

Fred. C.'‘Hardenburg entered a train on the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Manitoba Railroad at St. Paul, and 
immediately the engine pulled out from the depot. 
After a vigorous hunt he failed to find a vacant seat, 
and refused to pay his fare unless the conductor pro- 


vided him with one. The conductor, it is said, there- 
upon pulled the bell rope, stopped the train, and forci- 
bly put Hardenburg off at a point distant from any 
house, more than two miles from any flag station, and 
more than five miles from any regular station on the 
road. Then followed a suit against the railroad com- 
pany, and last week it reached the Supreme Court, 
which has decided that “the plaintiff has a right to re- 
fuse to pay his fare and he did not thereby become a 
trespasser on the train, for a passenger has a right to 
be provided with a seat; also that a railroad company 
having a right to eject from its train a trespasser must 
do so at a regular station.” 

Captain Brady, of the British ship Bengore Head, 
from Liverpool, reports that on the 15th instant, in lati- 
tude 47.43, longitude 51.52, he passed seven very large 
icebergs, and off Cape Race a number of others. The 
same day a school of over 100 whales were seen spout- 
ing, and with them was a number of porpoises. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 389, an in- 
crease of 26 over the previous week; and a decrease of 
60 as compared with the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number 200 were males and 189 females: 
52 died of consumption ; 28 of cholera infantum ; 24 of 
old age; 21 of marasmus; 21 of convulsions; 18 of 
diseases of the heart; 17 of pneumonia; 14 of inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels; 13 of typhoid fever ; 
13 of inflammation of the brain, and 10 of casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s, 1073; 4’s, registered, 127}; 
coupon, 128}; currency 6’s, 119 a 129. 

Cotton was quiet and unchanged. Middling uplands, 
10§ cts. per pound. 

Feed was nominally quoted at $16 a $17 for winter 
bran, and at $15 a $16 for spring do. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour continued dull and prices 
were weak. Sales of 250 barrels Ohio, straight, at 
$4.70 a $4.75; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.90; 125 
barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4, and 500 barrels do., 
patent, at $4.85 a $4.90. Rye flour $3.70 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 86 a 86} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 543 a 56 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 43 a 434 cts. 

Beef cattle.—Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good, 5} a 5} 
medium, 4} a 5 cts.; common, 4 a 44 cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 5 cts.; good, 44 a 43 cts.; medium, 33 
a 4} cts.; common, 2 a 3} cts.; lambs, 4 a 7} cts. 

Hogs were dull; western, 84 a 8} cts.; stillers, 7} a 
74 cts. 

Fat cows were dull and lower, at 2} a 4 cts. 

Milch calves were hard to dispose of, even at 3 a 6 cts. 

Milch cows were in poor request at $25 a $55. 

Forrrcn.—In the House of Commons on the after- 
noon of the 22d instant, the Chairman announced the 
imprisonment of John Dillon, a member of the House, 
for violating the Crimes act. John Morley gave notice 
to the House that he would introduce a resolution de- 
claring that the operation and administration of the 
Crimes act would undermine respect for the law, es- 
trange the minds of the people of Ireland, and deeply 
injure the common interests of the United Kingdom. 

W. H. Smith, Government leader of the House, 
agreed to the question being considered in connection 
with the conduct of the Government in every respect, 
and named a day in this week for the discussion. 

The expulsion from Berlin of De Puyverdier, cor- 
respondent of the Gau/ois, and Jules Ransom, corre- 
spondent of the Matin, has greatly irritated Parisians. 
The Gaulois has reprinted the letter of De Puyverdier, 
written from San Remo at the time of Frederick’s visit 
to that place, which, it is alleged, contains statements 
reflecting upon the present German Emperor. The 
Evenement and the Intransigeant, and other papers de- 
mand that the French Government make reprisals. 

Emperor William, of Germany, has telegraphed to 
President Carnot, of France, thanking him for his 
message of condolence on the death of Emperor Fred- 
erick, and expressing the hope that the good relations 
now existing between France and Germany may con- 
tinue. 

It is stated that at a meeting of the Bundesrath, held 
on the 2lst, Prince Bismarck laid special stress on the 
peaceful character of the political situation, and inti- 
mated that the Government would adhere to the prin- 
ciples which had hitherto guided its policy. 

The French Senate has just unanimously voted the 
extraordinary army appropriations demanded by the 
Minister of War for the year 1888. The credits amount 
to 470,000,000f. The joint committee of the Austrian 
delegation has voted unanimously a war credit of 47,- 
000,000 florins. These events do not augur favorably 
for peace in Europe. 

The Osservatore Romans, referring to Premier Crispi’s 

olicy as intended to force the Pope to leave Italy, says 
it will have that result if persevered in. 
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The centenary of the emancipation of the peasants 
in Denmark, was celebrated on the 20th instant. The 
town was crowded with visitors. There was a proces. 
sion, in which 20,000 persons took part. 

An alarming rebellion has broken out among the 
people made destitute by the floods in Honan and 
Hantung, China. It is reported that the troops have 
— the rebels and murdered the Government offi- 
cials. 

The monster timber ship at the Fingerboard, Nova 
Scotia, is about two-thirds built. There are 21,000 
pieces already in the ship, and, it is expected, 7000 
more will be required to finish it. 


NOTICE. 


WANTED.—A young man aged 27, a Friend, desires 
a position of trust and responsibility, where devotion 
to business will be appreciated. Best city references, 

Address R, Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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Diep, at his residence near Pennsville, Morgan 
Co., Ohio, on the 21st of Ninth Month, 1887, Samver 
Fawcett, aged 70 years, 5 months and 11 days. For 
three years previous to his decease he suffered much 
affliction of body, and often had to pass through much 
exercise of mind in regard to his future welfare and 
happiness; but his mind seemed to be clothed with 
calmness and peace for some time previous to the final 
close. His relatives and friends feel a comfortable 
hope that, through mercy and redeeming love, he has 
been gathered into the fold of rest and peace. 

——, at his residence at Coal Creek, Keokuk Co., 
Towa, Fourth Mo. 12th, 1888, THomas Emmons, in his 
79th year. His health had been gradually going down 
for several years, and about two weeks before his death 
he had a slight stroke of apoplexy. At one time he 
said, it looked as though his time here would be short, 
and he was willing it should be so; he believed his 
work was done. For several days he could not speak 
above a whisper and had but little to say. He was 
firmly attached to the doctrines and testimonies of our 
religious Society, and had for many years spent much 
of his leisure time in reading the approved writings 
of Friends. He often mourned over the many innova- 
tions that have been introduced amongst us, laying 
waste the unity among Friends; and for more than 
fifty years he bore a faithful testimony against them. 
For a few hours before his death he suffered less, and 
in quietness and composure breathed his last. 

——, near Poplar Ridge, N. Y., on the 8th of Fifth 
Month, 1888, in her 82nd year, MAry WILBUR, wife 
of William R. Hazard, and daughter of the late John 
Wilbur. This dear Friend ever loved the principles 
and testimonies held by early Friends, never being 
ashamed to manifest her allegiance thereto, by bearing 
her daily cross; and was often brought into suffering 
because of her efforts to stem the degenerate current so 
prevalent, of late, in our beloved Society. She wasa 
faithful wife and a devoted mother. During the last 
years of her life she was confined at home by feeble 
health ; and her patient acceptance of suffering evinced 
to those around her that the Everlasting Arms were 
underneath. She might truly be said to be of a meek’ 
and quiet spirit, and her friends have the consoling 
belief that her end was peace. 

, on the 6th of Sixth Month, 1888, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Charles P. Hall, SARAH ANN, 
relict of Dawsey Cope, of Redstone, Pa., in the 80th 
year of her age, an esteemed member of Middleton 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. This dear Friend, whilst 
strength permitted, was diligent in the attendance of 
religious meetings, and although confined almost en- 
tirely to bed for nearly nine years, she continued to be 
an example of patience and cheerfulness. Her mental 
faculties were remarkably preserved, and she mani- 
fested a deep interest in passing events; yet her chief 
concern was to be in readiness for the final change, 
frequently expressing a desire to be released, though 
would say, “I must wait my dear Master’s time, He 
knows what is best.’ The many sweet passages 0 
Scripture repeated, particularly near the close, plainly 
evidenced where her trust was anchored. On express- 
ing affection for her dear children and grand-children, 
she earnestly desired that they might live prepared to 
meet her in a better land. She was sensible to the 
last, passing quietly and peacefully away, leaving the 
sweet assurance that she had entered into that rest 
“which remaineth for the people of God.” 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 








